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Very many letters, from various hands, 
have been addressed to us from time to 
time, expressing a general and reasonable 
murmur at, what seems to be conven- 


tionally denominated, “ Trading Con- | 


certs,” —the practice, which has recently 
become prevalent, of buying up or hiring 
certain artists, by speculative persons, 
mostly in the music trade, and traversing 
the provinces with the utmost rapidity of 
rail and post-horse; giving concerts 
daily, and frequently twice a day, in 
places widely remote from each other. | 
This system, like all monopolies, great | 
and small, is pregnant of very serious | 
evil—evil to the artists themselves, so | 
sold or let out, and to the whole profes-. | 
sional brotherhood throughout the coun- | 
try; not unfrequently injurious to the | 
speculators who embark in the enterprise, | 
and most certainly prejudicial to the 
Art and to the progressive cultivation of | 


a purer public taste. 

The advantage that swift and com- 
modious travelling affords to us, by the 
increase of communication, and by the 
bringing together of the distant and 
scattered family of large towns (as it 
were) into close communion and neigh- 
bourhood, is felt and acknowledged by 
all who are interested in commercial or 
scientific pursuits, and should be of the 





yield —a more pungent produce, but 
assuredly a poisonous one. 

It is utterly impossible for artists, 
either vocal or instrumental, to do them- 
selves justice in these harum-scarum 
vagrantising peregrinations—no time is 
afforded for essential regular practice or 
preparation, the excitement of one per- 
formance necessarily produces reaction 
in the next—strange places and associates 
reduce their certain effects to matters of 
chance—weariness produces languor and 


indifference, and they finally gain a con- | 


tempt for the very persons who receive 
their efforts with indulgence. M. Thal- 
berg, ‘ wards the close of one of these 
derogatory migrations, declared to a 
friend of ours, “that he had lost all mu- 
sical nerve and sentiment—that he felt 
himself a mere machine—a hurdygurdy 


ground out of tune by his employers | 


—that his hard-gained dexterity had 


degenerated into mere mountebank 


| bonded vassals, and to sustain the care 
and expense of getting them puffed into 
popularity, and claiming the right of 
transporting them wherever the highest 
terms can be obtained ; but we know, by 
intercourse with the parties, that custom 
and necessity have not been able to re- 
concile Italian artists complacently to 
the yoke, and we can but conceive that 
in England such yoke is, or should be, 
intolerable. Independently of the reck- 
less squandering of those high qualities 
which Heaven and his own perseverance 
bestow upon the artist, there seems to us 
something peculiarly disgusting to the 
sensitive and enlightened mind, which 
the study of a beautiful Art has taught 
equally to contemn the condition of the 
slave and the tyrant, in a practice that 
obviously breaks down the aristocracy 
of high talent, destroys the nobility of 

| genius, and degrades the performance of 

' the most intellectual of the Arts to a 





legerdemain—and that no price could | mere piece of mechanical journey-work. 


remunerate him for the deterioration | 


of his talent, and the loss of his 


own self-esteem.’ Now if this be the | 


case with performers on artificial in- 
struments, how much more _ irksome 


and derogatory must the practice be | 
instru- | 


to vocalists, whose natural 


ments, together with their persons, | 
minds, and feelings, are liable to get out | 


of tune and capability ? The system has 


The injury to the country professors is 
of a yet more serious nature: their occa- 
sional concerts are either totally destroyed 
or rendered at best unprofitable by the 
needful engagement of some of these birds 
of passage—these flying pilgrims, whose 
advent is so industriously trumpeted, that 
the country concert-giver has no alter- 
native left, but to pay them dearly for 
proselytism in his cause, or yield to them 


highest importance both to the lovers | long been prevalent in Italy, where | the entire enjoyment of the loaves and 


and professors of music, as a means of | 


nearly all musical doings are theatrical, 


fishes. How much better would it be 


imparting to the inhabitants of far off! and where theatrical affairs assume a} for all parties, were the long resident 


places a more frequent spice of metro- | 
politan perfection, and an easier transit | 
of provincial talent to the higher ordeal 
and more lucrative reward of London 
patronage. But the spirit of speculation 
and monopoly most wofully abuses the 
advantage, and destroys the smiling and 
tempting fruit for the sake of the bitter 
and the prussic acid it may happen to 





bombastically potential importance — | 
singers there are almost necessitated to 


| sell themselves, (as the phrase goes,) for | 


longer or shorter periods, to the corre- 
spondenti, or theatrical agents, through 
whom the entire engagements at the 
numerous lyrical theatres can alone be 
effected; the said taskmasters under- | 
taking to pay a certain stipend to their 


professor of a provincial town left to 
engage such superior talent as his in- 
terest and his means would suggest, and 
were he permitted to select such a pro- 
gramme as his own good sense might 
dictate, and his unvitiated patrons would 
require ? Alas! now-a-days, taste, judg- 
ment, experience, and the useful display 
of his own abilities, whatever they may 
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be ; all must give place to the meteoric ta- 
lent—that is, monopoly, forced into mo- 
tion—talent that, perchance, does not sur- 
pass his own; and which cannot, under 
the “ Trading System,” be either esti- 
mable or productive of advantage. 

But the public in general and the 
educational advance of the Art suffer 
still more deeply and cruelly. The repu- 
tation which these itinerant artists have 
gained in the metropolis, or are said to 
merit by those who enlist them in this 
system of wrong-doing, incites a wonder- 
ment and a sensation which is but rarely 
indeed requited : the artist is either too 
weary or too indifferent for the allotted 
task ; the audience either feel themselves 
insulted, and resolve to forsake all future 
public performances, or, in unacquaint- 
ance with the matter, take anything to be 
excellent which they have heard highly 
praised, and retire to their homes imbued 
with a poison rather than a pleasure. 
Hence, the judicious are offended, the 
simple are corrupted, the uninformed are 
inoculated with the worst of tastes and 
prejudices, and the Art has to fight a 
battle more violent and fearful than the 
whole array of neglect and ignorance has 
hitherto left her to encounter. 

For the sake of that Art, which to love 
and cherish ic to be happy—for the sake 
of those, her votaries, whose nature and 
vocation it is to inculcate her “sweet 
philosophies”—for the sake of the public 
at large, who are so apt to learn, and 
whom it is the duty of all real artists to 
instruct—for all these, we are bound to 
reprovate, with all our might and resolu- 
tion, “the Trading Concerts,” whether 
they be commodited with foreign or 
native talent; and we invoke both pro- 
fessors and amateurs to assist in the re- 
pudiation of the enervating and unworthy 
system. Let speculators employ their 
capital and their business habits in the 
profitable disposal of the thousand mat- 
ters and materials which come within 
their province and their just compre- 
hension, and so avoid their frequent 
unpitied losses. Let artists disdain to 
cargo themselves, like portable self-acting 
Geneva toys, that warble by the touch 
of a spring, and thus they will escape 
comparison with the wooden-headed deni- 
zens of Punch’s show. Let musicians 
alone be the merchants of music, select- 
ing and assorting the golden merchan- 
dise which their tutored experience can 
dispose to the best advantage—and thus 
shall our beloved Art prosper. C. 





HOW TO WRITE A PIANO-FORTE 
“ PIECE.” 

In the present day, when music is making 

such rapid strides, that no house is con- 

sidered quite furnished without a piano- 


forte—no young lady quite fashionable 
who is not “passionately fond” of practis- 
ing upon it six hours a-day—and no 
mamma quite maternal, who does not sit 
by her to see that she does it,—in this 
supernaturally musical age, I say, how 
charming it is to think that composers 
are not such a rarity as they used to be ; 
that every young man who “knows his 
chords,” instead of sitting down (as many 
were wont to do) impressed with the 
idea that he has really no genius for 
composition, should at once devote his 
leisure hours to “ writing,” not a heavy 
sonata, a tedious concerto, or a fugue of 
the old school, but a good, modern, and 
very peculiar species of composition, 
called a “ Piece.’”” Here we have no 
longer any necessity for taxing the brain, 
as in olden times, for a subject—no 
poring over a slow movement, in order 
to make the rondo come freshly after it; 
not a bit of it; “ Pieces” can be struck 
off as fast as the music-seller can pay for 
them, and their gifted author, after duly 
pocketing the money for the same, feels 
at once exalted to the dignity of a com- 
poser with very little trouble. 

This is as it should be; and at once 
shews, if anything were wanting to shew 
it, the vast superiority of our own times 
over those gone by; and the truth of 
that beautiful mercantile maxim, that 
the “supply always increases with the 
demand.” 

Since, however, many young professors 
of the rising generation, who have been 
foolishly wasting their time in poring 
over the fugue or concerto of the old 
masters, with the idea of modelling their 
writings upon them, may not be aware of 
the superior—or, what is better, the sedI- 
ing qualities—of that modern and elegant 
composition, called a “ Piece,” perhaps a 
few hints from a brother professor may 
not prove unacceptable. 

In the first place, then, a great deal 
depends upon the title. An union of the 
affected and the common-place will have 
a good effect, such as “ Echoes of the 
Horse Guards,” “ Hommage 4 Jullien,” 
“Pearls from the Promenades,” or any 
other pleasing title appropriate to the 
“ Piece” you are about to write. Then 
open your piano-forte—tell the servant 
that you cannot be disturbed—take three 
or four sheets of music paper—christen 
the production before it is produced, say, 
for instance, “ Hours at the Adelphi,” 
and commence at once the introduction, 
«« Adagio ma non troppo,” in D minor, 
supposing your “ Piece” to be in F major. 
Two chords fortissimo, followed by a 
mysterious rumbling in the bass; two 
more chords, another rumbling, an ele- 
gant legato bit, and everybody will 








think it is going to be an easy piece; but 








it isn’t, though—oh, dear, no! You are 
a thorough musician, and here comes a 
chord to shew it; flats, sharps, naturals— 
off she goes in a whirlwind, discord upon 
discord. Here’s work for the critics! 
But you defy them ; for, upon examina- 
tion, it will prove to be quite correct, 
and you may inwardly chuckle at your 
safety. Now, then, work up; forte, 
double forte, pile up the F’s to the grand 
climax, where you are at once brought 
to a stand-still by a long pause. Now for 
the cadence, light as a feather,—what are 
you doing? No chords here, as chro- 
matic as possible ; and one hand over the 
other as often as you please; young 
ladies like to cross hands, and their 
mamma likes to see them do it, too. 
Now get slow—slow—slower still, and 
end with another pause. The people will 
wonder what you are going todo. You 
have given little bits of airs in the intro- 
duction, but not enough for them to 
seize hold of. They are prepared for a 
scientific melody: not at all. The time 
changes, and off you go with “ Nix my 
Dolly,” as easily arranged as possible ; a 
little child might play it. You are a 
great musician, but you are not at all 
conceited though, and can write and 
play quite simply when occasion re- 
quires. 

Having given enough of the air, you 
must begin to play a few tricks with it ; 
adorn the “fake-away” part with a few 
fantastic notes; then branch out, and 
fairly set off at a hard gallop, dragging 
“Nix my Dolly” after you, through bush 
and brier, mud, cross-lanes, and other 
break-neck places peculiar to this species 
of hunt, until you are suddenly compelled 
to “ pull up” by a large pause, stretched 
fairly across the road. Here you may 
rest a little, and the audience will begin 
to breathe, but do not allow that long, or 
they may begin to yawn. Another ca- 
dence, and off you go with * Jolly Nose,” 
“allegro con spirito.” Give out the air, 
and then begin to work up the subjects 
together; a bit of “ Nix my Dolly,” and, 
if you can possibly manage it, a bar or 
two of “Jolly Nose,” with the left hand at 
the same time. Lay on the chords thickly, 
and never mind the reviewers; work up, 


forte again, diminuendo, pianissimo, die 


away, mysterious minor—* Nix my Dolly,” 
pathetically—* Jolly Nose” rather kept 
under, being a trifle too jolly for pathos. 
Be careful to keep this part rather short, 
as the audience are very apt to feel 
uneasy when a minor commences, and 
even the music-seller eyes it with dis- 
trust. 

Now for a dominant seventh. Follow 
it up to the end of the instrument—that’s 
right—off we go to the finale. “ Allegro 
vivace,” “Nix my Dolly,” and « Jolly 
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Nose,” hand in hand. “Tartar drum” 
asks permission to join the company, and 
is received with open arms—the more 
the merrier—anything for a climax. 
Now for your science. Pile up the dis- 
cords, and don’t forget the diminished 
sevenths. Run up and down the instru- 
ment, (if you are paid by the page, you 
can occasionally change the scale to the 
left hand, which gives variety, and ena- 
bles you to go on longer,) work up the 
three airs together, press gradually on to 
the climax, and end with a grand coda, 
and as many F’s as are sanctioned by 
custom. 

Thus you have produced a piano-forte 
“ Piece” in the true modern style, far 
superior to the old concerto or sonata, 
inasmuch as it does not take half the 
time to write, and will sell twice as fast— 
qualities indispensable in compositions of 
the present day. The ancient “classical” 
style, as it is called, might do very well 
for those times when music was a luxury, 
and only one, perhaps, in a hundred, ever 
composed at all; but we have got beyond 
that now; everybody plays, and, as a 
matter of course, everybody who can 
write, ought to write—it is a duty they 
owe to society. Never mind what some 
old professors may say about the scarcity 
of true genius now-a-days. Follow my 
instructions : write a “ Piece,” and, de- 
pend upon it, that you will be thanked 
by the young ladies, paid well by the 
music-sellers, and take a rank, at once, 
amongst the composers of the rising 
generation. M. A. 

Jan. 6th, 1842. 





ON THE GENIUS OF MOZART, 
WEBER, & BEETHOVEN. 

THERE cannot be stronger evidence of 
the subtle nature of musical thought, 
than that out of the multitude of com- 
posers who strive and labour incessantly 
to gain honourable distinctions in the art 
of music, so few are destined to exercise 
upon ita strong and permanent influence. 
By a long series only of successful efforts 
calculated to display the same genius in 
a variety of attitudes, by fresh difficulties 
proposed and vanquished in never-end- 
ing succession, can the composer create 
an era in his art; and fortunate would 
it be for hundreds if patience and perse- 
verance would ensure high fame. But 
of a host of people who have endured 
the constant thought, toil, and irritation, 
which are incident to the musician’s pro- 
fession, the name of one alone shall ring 
throughout Europe, while all the others 
are condemned to languish in some ob- 
secure corner of a biographical dictionary. 
Many an artist is awakened out of 
the agreeable dream of ambition at a 


time of life when it is too late to begin 
anything fresh, and then first becomes 
fully aware of the unpleasing truth, that 
he has no genius, in the true significa- 
tion of the word; that he has mistaken 
his talents, and misspent his time ; that 
nature intended him for an admirer of 
the beautiful, but not for a creator of it. 
Others, more happy, dream out their 
lives, and die in the delusion that they 
possess invention. Seeing that nature 
has so much more bountifully bestowed 
a susceptibility to musical beauty, and 
a desire to communicate impressions 
(which provoke men to attempt compo- 
sition), than the romantic genius—the 
power of investing common things with 
something rich and strange, which should 
be its sole warrant—it would have been 
a kind of cruelty in her to deny all re- 
ward to the plodding patience and in- 
dustry, and the respectable talent by 
which the bulk of artists in every age is 
distinguished. Accordingly, there is a 
second or third rate immortality, a niche 
among the Dit minorum gentium for 
those who, having spent their lives in 
straining after excellence, have been, now 
and then, happy enough to hit the mark. 
The contemplation of such spirits as Mo- 
zart and Beethoven renders the musi- 
cian’s devotion to his art a very pure and 
refined feeling, totally divested of any 
selfish consideration ; for these men, pro- 
posing to themselves objects far beyond 
any that had entered the imagination of 
other artists, and succeeding as marvel- 
lously in the completion of their designs 
as in their conception, while they ele- 
vated music into a grander and more in- 
tellectual art, necessarily made its culti- 
vation more difficult, and placed it fur- 
ther out of the reach of such as should 
follow them. Yet who would basely 
wish a note unwritten in any work of 
these masters, for the sake of an addi- 
tional chance for himself ?—who is there, 
indeed, who does not feel grateful to 
them for having made failure honourable ¢ 
It is characteristic of the epochs created 
by both these artists, that at their decease 
music seemed to have run its course ; 
originality of melody, design, and style, 
seemed exhausted, and nothing remained 
for future times save the imitation, at a 
humble distance, of their too-perfect 
models. But the temporary stagnation 
which is to be observed at certain periods 
of musical history, lasts only until na- 
ture is pleased to present us with a man 
of genius. Thus we find that the re- 
sources of instrumental music, which 
seemed to be dissipated by Mozart, re- 
ceived fresh vigour from Beethoven ; 
Weber also opened a new vein of interest 
in the dramatic style, and excited pas- 








sion afresh, without interfering with 
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any of those discoveries which peculiarly 
belong to the great head and master of 
the modern German school. The infer- 
ence is obvious; whenever an artist as- 
serts that the springs of harmony and 
melody have run dry, it is a sure proof 
of his own short-sightedness and want of 
invention; and the truly original and 
beautiful styles which are from time to 
time invented even in these days, must, 
we fear, put to the blush the most dis- 
appointed man, who would fain console 
himself at the expense of the art. It 
would save much bitterness and many 
after-repinings, now that the musical 
profession is often adopted from motives 
of vanity, even unaccompanied by love, 
that the young artist should seriously 
consider how great a thing it is to be a 
composer. Has he the power to get rid 
of himself? Is he free of the ideal 
world, and does he live apart, in commu- 
nion with fancies akin to the most subtle 
refinements of poetry? Without the 
faculty of abstraction, all his sensibility, 
industry, and patience, will but leave 
him one of those small geniuses who 
hover perpetually in the same track, and 
seek in vain to break loose from the en- 
chanted circle which confines their ideas. 
He may be a Beethoven or a Mozart for 
once in his life, but he will have spent 
himself in the effort. It is the inex- 
haustible variety of these masters, their 
perpetual welling up of subjects of most 
“unlike resemblance,” which is the won- 
der of their genius, and shews that they 
have been— 
“ List’ning to what Apollo sings 
To the touch of golden wires.” 

Weber, in some measure, lets us into 
the secret of this variety, when he as- 
serts that he never saw a beautiful land- 
scape that did not produce in his mind 
a train of corresponding musical asso- 
ciations, A universal sympathy, and 
the faculty of expressing it in forms as 
multifarious as the aspects of nature ; 
remote ideas instinct with truth; the 
power of awakening in a phrase of me- 
lody a long train of dormant feelings 
which seem before to have wanted their 
true expression ;—these are qualities suf- 
ficient to account for the rarity of high 
musical genius, and especially so when it 
becomes necessary to suppose them refined 
by a tedious education, and an experi- 
ence in the details of art the most painfully 
minute. The herd of musicians are but 
the almsmen of the great masters, and 
exist upon their superfluous wealth ; they 
are the dogs, eating the crumbs that fall 
from the rich man’s table. How many 
have not Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, 
set up? An acquaintance with musi- 
cians, great and small, and a thorough 
intimacy with the difficulties of composi- 
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tion, are necessary to the estimate of 
Beethoven—a meteor, at the brilliancy 
of whose track Europe has hardly yet re- 
covered its amazement. The character- 
istics of his genius are an almost unpre- 
cedented exuberance of imagination, and 
a peculiarly penetrating and searching 
quality of melody. Within himself he 
possessed all variety; at one time 
charming by a noble simplicity, which 
impressed the most unpractised ear; at 
another, running into extremes of the 
wild and fantastic, which mystified even 
educated musicians: no composer ever 
more embarrassed and divided the judg- 
ment, and it is not surprising to find that 
among the more vulgar of practical mu- 
sicians, Beethoven was actually supposed 
to be a madman, with occasional lucid 
intervals! This notion prevailed here 
about twenty-five years ago, upon the 
appearance of some trios for the piano- 
forte, violin, and bass, in a style so un- 
precedented, and at that time so extrava- 
gant, that good people, aided by vague 
rumours of the eccentric life of the au- 
thor, retailed here by travellers from 
Vienna, hastened to the short, easy, and 
charitable conclusion that the author 
was lunatic. But “there is more be- 
tween heaven and earth than is dreamt of 
in their philosophy.” Music is now in 
a state to afford a clue to the mean- 
ing of elaborate compositions which be- 
fore seemed to be one labyrinth of inex- 
tricable doubt and error; and we would 
fain hope that such of Beethoven’s later 
works as still remain incomprehensible, 
are only conceived in some exalted re- 
gion of the fancy beyond the flight of 
ordinary imagination. When the solu- 
tion of difficulties is found in the gra- 
dual refinement and progress of an in- 
tellectual taste, such a deduction is surely 
not unreasonable, and we confidently 
expect that time will dispel the mists 
which yet envelope the composer’s 
meaning in his posthumous quartets, 
his last grand mass, and his symphony, 
with a chorus—works in which he has 
pushed to extremity the usual licence and 
audacity of his harmony, and which 
have produced a vast deal of debate and 
many ingenious hypotheses. We are 
sticklers for the orthodoxy of the canons 
of composition, certainly not from any 
affection for pedantic mysteries, but be- 
cause we believe them to be founded on 
the principles of correct taste and feel- 
ing. Beethoven, though accounting 


himself free from the restraint of rules, 
has not so often abused this liberty as to 
become chargeable with constant incor- 
rectness ; and we apprehend no favour- 
able argument will be drawn from him 
by those who would have the laws of 
If, in 


harmony revised, if not repealed. 








the indulgence of so vast an imagination, 
in the pursuit of ideal beauty, and of 
surprising and grand effects, he risked 
everything towards the emotion he would 
create, with comparatively few trespasses 
upon rules, he is only another proof of 
the propriety of their institution, though 
we admit that no one among the great 
composers has better shewn when and 
how far they may give way with advan- 
tage. Among the crowd of Beethoven’s 
imitators, there are some who ape the 
extravagances of his imagination, purely 
that they may conceal their defects of 
real science, and who are wild only 
from inability to produce what is correct, 
symmetrical, and beautiful. Indeed, 
to many artists, the lustre of Beethoven's 
effects has proved but a will-o’-the-wisp; 
they have followed its guidance, and have 
been left in the mire. Some of these— 
supposing that the true secret of the com- 
poser’s fascination lay in the ugliness of 
a passage on its first hearing, and remem. 
bering that Beethoven's symphonies were 
not liked at first, and now are liked— 
concluded that repetition not only wore 
off the first impression, but even changed 
it entirely. They therefore congratu- 
lated themselves when they had made 
a good hideous composition, and saw 
that it was very much disliked, flattering 
themselves that it would be greatly re- 
lished when often heard. Unfortunately, 
the insensate public have seldom taken 
the pains to renew the trial, and by re- 
fusing to have merit dinned into them, 
have left neglected genius to pine in the 
belief that success can only be obtained 
by what Falstaff calls “ damnable itera- 
tion.” It is a pitiable delusion. The 
musical public (properly so called) have 
an instinct which does not mislead them 
in judging between performances which 
have a meaning, though they perceive it 
not, and such as from first to last can 
only be found vacant. 


c. #. 





REVIEW. 


“ Oliver Cromwell.” No. 5, of Six Convi- 
vial Glees, Illustrative of the History of 
England. Written by George Macfarren, 
Esq.; Composed by G. A. Macfarren. 
Hill and Co. 

Since the glees of Mr. Bishop, none 

have afforded us so much pleasure as 

those of Mr. Macfarren. There is a 

humour in them which sorts mightily 

with our temperaments. Their melody 
is good, their harmony clear and well- 
defined, their character is strikingly in- 
dividual, and they are facile of execution ; 
these are rare merits, and are sufficient 
to recommend them to all glee lovers. 
As one among many things worthy no- 





tice in Oliver Cromwell, let us mention 
the bass solo in F’, which is exceedingly 
good and characteristic. The words of this 
glee, as of all the others, are full of point, 
and redundant of the richest humour. 


* Hark! hark! the Lark at Heaven's Gate 
Sings.” Franz Schubert. Wessel and 
Stapleton. 

Miss ADELAIDE KrMBLE has been ren- 
dering popular this very animated and 
striking song, which is a burst of good 
spirits, from the first bar to the last. 
With the immortal verses of the immor- 
tal Shakspere to set to music, Schubert 
was not the man to produce a common- 
place, and the result, in the present in- 
stance, is one of his very happiest efforts— 
a fresh, sparkling, and delightful melody, 
ingeniously, but simply, accompanied, 
with the usual power of continuity so 
peculiarly developed in many of the 
songs of Schubert, and which we are 
surprised to see so seldom imitated. The 
perusal of this charming song has put 
us into right good humour; everything 
seems pleasant and mirthful, every face 
wears a smile, and every heart seems 
wrapped in a honeyed covering of kind- 
ness, which exudes at the pores, and 
makes the air exult. 


“ Six Petits Airs,” from Auber’s New Opera, 
* Les Diamans de la Couronne.” Adolphe 
Adam. Wessel and Stapleton. 

AUBER’s invention of melody is inex- 
haustible; every new opera of his 
abounds in entirely novel melodic phrases, 
and however trivial the general character 
of the work may be, there is invariably 
abundant matter to shew that its author 
is an original thinker. The present se- 
lection consists of six very agreeable 
little pieces, arranged for performers of 
moderate ability, and unite, in a remark- 
able degree, the two qualities of useful- 
ness and intrinsic prettiness, They will 
be invaluable for schools, and the gene- 
rality of teachers. We recommend them 
with pleasure. 


“ To Rende a Cheryshed Love Aparte.” Can- 
zonet. Kellow J. Pye. Chappell. 
THE opening symphony is long, ram- 
bling, and unmeaning. The melody is 
very pretty, and reminds us strongly of 
Mr. Macfarren’s song to Shelley’s poe- 
try, “ Music, when Soft Voices die,” which 
we reviewed some time ago. The accom- 
paniment is very well imagined, and, ex- 
cept here and there a bare fifth, or a 
naked place, where voice and both hands 
touch the same note, (shewing some in- 
experience in part-writing, but not other- 
wise blamable,) is rather nicely managed. 
There is one mistake, however, which 
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should be mentioned—viz., the poetry is 
very old, and the antique spelling is pre- 
served, but the music has nothing what- 
ever in character with it, and in some 
places is even ultra-modern in its pro- 
gressions. 


“© La Reine Catarina.” Second Set of Quad- 
rilles from Auber’s New Opera, “ Les Dia- 
mans de la Couronne.” Musard. Wessel 
and Stapleton. 

Musarp is undoubtedly the king of 
quadrille-mongers, and the brilliancy and 
tact displayed in his orchestral arrange- 
ments, carry off with eclat many a je- 
jeune production. ““ La Reine Catarina” 
is distinguished by the most desirable 
esssential for a good quadrille — viz., 
striking and vivacious tunes. If not 
quite equal to the first set from the same 
opera, the present one has quite suffi- 
cient attraction to ensure popularity. 


de la Couronne.” 
Wessel and Sta- 


* Souvenir des Diamans 
By Fred. Kalkbrenner. 
pleton. 

ANOTHER levy on the exhaustless trea- 
sures of Auber’s fertile genius; another 
gem from the “Crown Diamonds.” M. 
Kalkbrenner’s task has been an easy one; 
for his introduction he has taken the 
graceful introduction to the overture 
entire—and as the subject of three varia- 
tions, he has chosen one of the most 
popular songs. The finale is from the 
favourite galop, and the coda of three 
pages is all that Mr, Kalkbrenner can 
conscientiously call his own ; nevertheless, 
the piece is a pleasant one, combining 
showiness with facility—a great advan- 
tage for uncertain players, 


“Melange, or Pot Pourri elegant,” from “ Les 
Diamans de la Couronne.” — Adolphe 
Adam. Wessel and Stapleton. 

WE think this likely to become the 
most profitable to the publishers of all 
the olla podridas cooked up from Auber’s 
new opera. It includes, among other at- 
tractive features, the galop, parts of the 
overture, two very popular ballads, and 
a kind of waltz, and forms en masse a 
most attractive little piece, which cannot 
fail of acquiring universal favour, both 
from the goodness of its materials and 
the lively, sparkling manner in which they 
have been arranged. 


Auber’s Overture to “ Les Diamans de la Cou- 
ronne,” arranged as a piano-forte duet by 
Fessy. Wessel and Stapleton. 

Our opinion 6n the merits of this over- 

ture has already been given, and we have 

only to add that the present arrangement 
is clever and musician-like, including 
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many salient points which the confined 
grasp of two hands rendered it imprac- 
ticable to preserve in the solo edition. 


“ Deux Rondos Mignons,” from Auber’s “ Les 
Diamans de la Couronne.”  Duvernay. 
Wessel and Stapleton. 

Two pretty airs, fashioned into very 
nice school pieces, suited to the general 
comprehension of the mass of amateur 
pianistes. We can unreservedly recom- 
mend them as unpretending bagatelles, 
which, though containing nothing new 
but the melodies of Auber, present no- 
thing offensive to the ear or to the judg- 
ment. M. Duvernay is a composer new 
to us; from the present specimen, he 
appears at least as good as Huntin, or 
any other of his class. 


“The Prince of Wales’ Quadrilles.” By 
Carnaud. Arranged as Duets for the Piano- 
forie. By J. W. Davison. Wessel and 
Stapleton. 

TuereE is nothing here to make us alter 

our opinion with regard to these quad- 

rilles, which, if we recollect justly, was a 

somewhat favourable one. M. Carnaud 

is very popular in Paris, and promises to 
become so in England. 


“ The Triumvirate ; or, Homage to Schubert.” 
Jonsisting of Schubert's songs arranged for 
the Piano-forte. Nos. 1 to 10, by Liszt. 
Nos. 11 to 25, by Stephen Heller. Nos. 26 
to 37, by Czerny. Wessel and Stapleton. 
Turse arrangements are characterized 
by the distinctive peculiarities of their 
authors. In all there is a certain degree 
of cleverness, but in Stephen Heller 
alone is Schubert preserved in his in- 
tegrity, without addition or subtraction, 
without ornament or undressing. Liszt 
is, as usual, hyperbolical, and what some 
would call enthusiastic; Czerny super-re- 
fined, expressively catachrestical, and 
what some would term elegant; but 
Stephen Heller—the worthy coadjutor of 
his gifted friend Reber, one of the few 
classical musicians in that paradise of 
rant and fustian, the French metropolis— 
Stephen Heller, of whom we in England 
know little, but onght to know much, 
and shall know more—Stephen Heller, 
himself a musician, has respected the 
genius of a musician, and has never once 
demeaned himself by defacing his author 
—has never once condescended to ele- 
vate himself at the expense of Schubert. 
These arrangements of Schubert’s songs 
(Nos. 11 to 25) are so good, that we 
scarcely miss the voice. Schubert is 


Schubert himself, and all Schubert’s ad- 
mirers should possess themselves of Hel- 
ler's arrangements. 








Songs of Charles Dibdin. Nos. 3, 4,5; to 
be completed in Eight Parts. How and 
Parsons. 

Tuis work progresses well, and, we 

trust, successfully ; there is more sterling 

stuff in any one of the parts that have 
come under our notice than is to be 
found in the elaborated pages of a score 
of modern rhyming volumes. Musicians 
will find abundance of verses of a pure 
lyrical character, free from maudlin sen- 
timentality, which being now widowed 
by reason of the oblivion into which 
their first native airs have fallen, will 
amply repay their second espousal with 
original modern melodies. The musical 

editorship of the work is somewhat im- 

proved ; we speak with regret beyond 

censure, when we repeat that the whole 
of the selected tunes merit revisal and 

re-arrangement. D. 





MUSICAL INTELLICENCE. 
Metropolitan. 
BEAUMONT SQUARE, 


Mr.T. Barker gave a concert on Mon- 
day evening at the Philosophical Institu- 
tution, Mile-end, which was well attended. 
Mr. T. Barker’s performance on the 
violin elicited the loudest applause, as 
did Mr. Carte’s solo on the flute. Mas- 
ter H. Laurent played a brilliant fantasia 
on the piano-forte. The singers were— 
Miss A. Kemble, Miss Rainforth, Miss 
Dolby, Miss Galbreath, and Mr. John 
Parry. Miss Rainforth was encored in 
Bishop’s song, “ Peace Inviting,” and the 
duet from Norma was also encored. Mr. 
John Parry was, as usual, called upon to 
repeat two of his songs. Signor Negri 
conducted with great ability. 


ISLINGTON, 


The members of the Islington Literary 
and Scientific Society gave their second 
concert (of the fourth season) on Mon- 
day evening, (the 3rd inst;) leader of 
the band, Mr. Willy ; conductor, Mr. C. 
Severn; director, R. Nicholson, Esq. 
Mozart’s Symphony, No. 5, and an over- 
ture by Romberg, were capitally played. 
Beethoven's Septuor, Op. 20, for violin, 
viola, violoncello, clarionet, horn, bas- 
soon, and contra-basso, was performed 
by Messrs. Willy, Abbott, Lindley, La- 
zarus, Jarrett, Keating, and Reinagle. 
Mr. Lindley, in a fantasia on the violon- 
cello, was most rapturously received. 
Mrs. A. Toulmin and Mr. John Parry 
sang Mozart’s duet, “ Crudel perche,” 
and Guglielmi’s *‘ O guardate che figura.” 
Mrs. Toulmin gave Mozart’s “ Batti, 
batti,” with Lindley’s admired accompa- 
niment ; also, Benedict's “* Scenes of my 
youth,” and “ The Herdsman’s Spring 
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Song,” with the greatest success; and Mr. 
John Parry sang “ Mamma is so very 
particular,” and “The Old Bachelor,” 
both of which were encored. 





Provincial, 


*,* This department of the ‘‘ Musica, Wortp” is 
compiled and abridged from the provincial press and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. We are, 
therefore, not responsible for any matter or opinion it 
may contain.—Ep. M. W 


Liverpoo. first subscription concert took 
place on Tuesday, (the 4th inst.) at which 
Madame Caradori was to have appeared, but was 
prevented by an attack of influenza; to supply 
this sad omission, the manager applied to Mr. 
Millar, the principal tenor singer at the Bath 
concerts, and certainly no reception could have 
been more flattering; his first song from the 
“* Creation,” was listened to with the greatest at- 
tention, and received enthusiastically ; but his 
own song, in the second act, “ The Village Bells,” 
was received with more applause than is usually 
given to an English composition ; it was encored, 
and demanded by the audience a third time. 

Miss Bassano, Miss Whitnall, and Mr. Crouch, 
were the other vocalists, and they acquitted 
themselves admirably. The orchestra was an 
excellent one, and the overture to “ La Gazza 
Ladra” unanimously encored. Herr Koenig, on 
the cornet a pistons, played most beautifully ; and 
Mr. Thomas, in De Beriot’s concerto in B minor, 
proved himself master of the violin. 


CHESTER.—Mrs,. St. Albin’s concert took place 
on Wednesday, (the 5th inst.,) and the vocalists 
engaged were, Miss Bassano, Miss Whitnall, 
Mr. Crouch, and Mr. Millar; the instrumen- 
talists were, Mrs. and Miss St. Albin, piano- 
forte, and Mr. Thomas, violin, Miss Bassano, 
in “ Di tanti palpiti,” proved herself a very ex- 
cellent singer, and her “ Kathleen Mavourneen” 
was very sweetly given. Miss Whitnall was 
much admired for her singing “ The Angel’s 
Whisper.” Mr. Crouch sang his own song of 
“‘ Dermott Astore,” very excellently. Mr. Millar 
had the honour again of being encored in his 
song of “ The Village Bells,” accompanying him- 
self on the piano-forte, and the vocal music seemed 
to give the greatest satisfaction. Mrs. St. Albin 
is a first-rate pianiste, and her performance of 
Thalberg’s airs from “ Don Giovanni” were 
most splendidly given. Miss St. Albin also, in a 
duet with Mrs. St. Albin, deserves very great 
praise. 

LeicesTER.—T he Philharmonic Society opened 
its campaign on Wednesday last, and with a de- 
gree of success scarcely anticipated. Those only 
who are conversant with the details of concert ar- 
ranging can appreciate the difficulty and labo- 
rious attention, on the part of leaders and di- 
rectors, requisite to ensure anything like an en- 
semble in the performance of concerted pieces, by 
parties (of even great musical attainments) when 
assembled, for the first time, to take their re- 
spective parts in such a programme as that of 
Wednesday. The selection, and its performance, 
were alike excellent, and the first concert has in- 
disputably proved that a good periodical supply 
of classical music, at a small cost, may be pro- 
vided here, without having recourse to the Paris 
quadrille players, or the itinerant operatics who 
have, of late, given us the only samples of music 
we have been able to obtain. The portions of 
the concert executed with the most correct feel- 
ing of the character of the compositions were the 
glees and the madrigal. In the latter, to be sure, 
Mr. Gill very judiciously called the singers back 
for two false starts; but we have known Sir 
George Smart do the same five times, with a 
body of the first vocalists in the kingdom. 








“ Crabbed age” was done in the very perfection of 
glee singing. The orchestral performances were 
admirably given; and when we add that these 
comprised the C major symphony of Beethoven 
and the Freischutz overture, we give the band 
no small praise. 


DEVON AND EXETER QUARTET CONCERTS.— 
The second concert for the season took place on 
Wednesday (the 5th instant), The performances 
commenced with Mozart’s quartet in G minor, 
by Messrs. H. J. Haycraft, Rice, J. Rice, and 
Hayes : it was well played, but the last move- 
ment rather too slow. The German glee, “Toa 
Rose Bud,” (Blum,) was a novelty: the effect 
would doubtless have been greater had there 
been four voices to each part instead of two. 
Mrs. Bull gave Handel’s charming song, “ If 
guiltless blood,” with great effect and feeling. 
T. Cooke’s duet, “ Love and War,” received 
ample justice from Messrs. Carpenter and S. 
Haycraft. The trio for piano-forte, violin, vio- 
loncello (Moscheles), by Messrs. H. J. Haycraft, 
Rice, and Hayes, is a very pleasing composition, 
and the execution of it left nothing to be wished 
for. Bishop’s “ Blow, gentle gales,” by Mrs. 
Bull, Messrs. Down, Carpenter, Boult, and S. 
Haycraft, was deservedly encored. Mr. Car- 
penter sang Beethoven’s “ Adelaide,” and is 
fully entitled to the warmest praise for the 
musician-like manner with which it was given, 
and the bringing so justly celebrated a com- 
position before his audience. “ Tu che accendi” 
(Rossini), was given by Mrs. Bull, and deservedly 
applauded. Spohr’s beautiful quartet, in A minor, 
was effectively given by Messrs. Rice, Reynolds, 
J. Rice, and Wood. Mr. S, Haycraft was ex- 
ceedingly happy in Barnett’s ballad, ‘“ When 
first I met with thee:” he richly merited the 
hearty and unanimous encore he was greeted 
with. T. Cooke’s glee, “ Hohenlinden,” was 
very splendidly sung by Messrs. Down, Car- 
penter, Boult, Turner, and S. Haycraft. Messrs, 
Rice and H. J. Haycraft played a duet, by De 
Beriot and Osborne, for violin and piano-forte, 
charmingly. Mrs. Bull, in “ My heart is sair,” 
delighted all, and received an immediate encore. 
The concert closed with the National Anthem. 


BrruincHam.— The annual performances in 
aid of the distressed housekeepers, took place on 
Tuesday, the 4th instant, and were more nume- 
rously attended than usual. Mrs. Knyvett and 
Mr. Machin, Miss Aston, Mr. Pearsall, and 
Mr. Pursall, were the vocalists. The morning 
performance was sacred, and the evening miscel- 
laneous. Mr. Hayward played a concerto on 
the violin; Mr. Shargool led, and Mr. Munden 
conducted. 

Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, and Mr. Phillips, 
sang at the last private concert here, 


BrapFrorp.—A concert took place here on 
Friday last: Miss Hardman and Mr. J. Har- 
rison were the principal vocalists. 


RocHESTER AND CHATHAM SUBSCRIPTION 
Concerts.—The first performance took place 
last Wednesday evening (the 5th instant) in the 
Guildhall, before a highly select and numerous 
company, and was in the first style of excellence. 
The singers were—Mrs. Toulmin, Mrs. A. Smith, 
and Signor Sola, who sung a variety of popular 
compositions with the greatest success. An 
unanimous encore marked the approbation of 
the audience at the conclusion of one of Correlli’s 
trios—by Mr. Lindley, on the violoncello, and 
Messrs. Hill and Severn, on the viola and contra- 
basso. Mr. Willy directed the orchestra, in a 
selection, consisting of movements from Hadyn’s 
grand sinfonias, Nos. 5 and 7, Romberg’s over- 
ture to “* Don Mendoza,” and Rossini’s “ Italiana 
in Algieri,” with the greatest spirit and pre- 
cision. 

SHREwsBurRY.—The opening concert of the 
Choral Society for the new year took place, 





before a numerous and fashionable audience, on 
Friday evening, to whom it appeared to give a 
greater degree of unmingled satisfaction than 
any that has ever occurred since the formation 
of the society. The veteran Tomlins led with 
all his accustomed energy and correctness, and 
was ably seconded by a small, but efficient band, 
in Romberg’s E flat symphony, and Mozart's 
Clemenza overture. M Barret played an oboe 
solo, and Mr. Thomas a violin funtasia, with the 
most rapturous applause. Mr. Hiles performed 
on the organ, which has been recently renovated 
and augmented, with his usual superior skill. 
The principal singers were—Miss Bassano, Miss 
Whitnall, and Mr. F. N. Crouch, whose exertions 
gave general satisfaction. The society executed 
some fine specimens of madrigal and choral com- 
positions. 





Foreign. 
BOLOGNA. 

Our fair countrywoman, Miss Clara 
Novello, has won the greenest laurels 
and the richest reward in this very musi- 
cal city; she has been supported by 
Signor Moriani, a splendid young tenor, 
on whom it is said the mantle of Rubini is 
destined to fall, and by Signor Coletti, 
whose talents are well known on the 
northern side of the mountains. Their 
very successful endeavours have pro- 
longed the autumnal season to the very 
verge of Christmas, and have afforded 
equal pleasure to the public and profit 
to the Impressario. 

VIENNA. 

The forty mountain choristers of the 
Pyrenees, who have excited universal 
approbation in St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Varsovie, Stockholm, and the whole 
north of Europe, have given three grand 
performances at the Royal Opera-house 
here, which were honoured by the pre- 
sence of the Imperial family. Their 
success has been triumphant. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The Italian Opera in this city, which 
opened on the 18th of November with 
“Norma,” has continued a_ successful 
career. The scenery and appointments 
are of the best description, and the 
ensemble is in the most excellent style. 


ATHENS. 

The opera establishment here is but a 
so-so affair. The prima donna, Signora 
Asdruballi, alone merits public appro- 
bation. “Gemma di Vengy” was the 
last production. 

SPAIN. 

Signor Rubini has continued his career 
of triumph to the end. Besides a 
present of a most valuable diamond 
ring, the young queen, on the night of 
his last performance in Madrid, sent 
for him between the second and third 
acts of “Otello,” and with her own 
hand placed a magnificent brooch in his 
turban. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Acis & GaLatTea.—A correspondent 
recommends, that instead of murdering 
Handel’s charming trio, ‘The flocks 
shall leave the mountains,” at Drury 
Lane Theatre, by the tenor part being 
sung by a contralto, or rather mezzo- 
soprano, Damon (Mr. Allen) shouid do 
a bit of the gallant, and suffer his brains 
to be knocked out instead of those of 
Acis (Miss P. Horton), “ by the monster 
Polypheme.” 

MapricaL Society.— Sir Andrew 
Barnard will take the chair at the anni- 
versary festival of the Madrigal Society, 
on the 20th instant, as the locum tenens 
of Lord Saltoun, who has been elected 
president, instead of Sir J. L. Rogers— 
lately resigned, to the great regret of the 
members. 

Tue Concentores. — This society 
dined at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
on Tuesday,—Mr. C, Neate in the chair. 
Several new vocal compositions, in parts, 
were sung with great eclit; and the 
evening passed off most harmoniously. 

Tue Giee CLus.— This social and 
harmonious society held its second meet- 
ing on Saturday,— Sir Felix Booth in the 
chair; and Mr. Horsley vice-president. 
Several fine glees were sung, with good 
effect, by the professional members of 
the club. 

Ciock-Cuimes.—As his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert will lay the first stone 
of the New Royal Exchange, on Monday 
next, it may not be amiss to record in 
our musical miscellany, that in the bell 
tower of the old building, there were 
clock-chimes, changing the tunes every 
day in the week—viz., Sunday, the 104th 
Psalm ; Monday, “ God save the Queen ;” 
Tuesday, “ Waterloo March;” Wednes- 
day, “ There's nae luck about the house ;” 
Thursday, “See the conquering hero 
comes ;” Friday, “ Life let us cherish ;” 
and Saturday, “The Foot Guards’ 
March.” Now, it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that at twelve o’clock on the 
night of the fire which destroyed the old 
Exchange, — namely, Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 10th, 1838, the chimes struck up 
“ There’s nae luck about the house,” 
and soon afterwards, bell after bell fell 
into the mass of ruin. 

Her Masesty’s TuHEatre.—It is in- 
tended, if possible, to commence the 
season during his Prussian Majesty's 
sojourn in this country; but fears are 
entertained that the company cannot be 
assembled at so early a period. 

PromMENADE Concerts.—From some 
unexplained cause, the performances at 
the Lyceum Theatre ‘have been sus- 
pended since Saturday last, although a 


new conductor, Signor Orsini, said to 
be Director of the Philharmonic Society 
at Rome, was announced to wield the 
baton this week. The concerts, it is 
said, will reeommence on Monday next. 


Western Mapricat Socrety.—The 
first meeting for the season will take 
place on Saturday the 15th. 


YorxksHirE.— Mrs. and Mr. Wood, 
and Mr. Machin, have been singing at 
Huddersfield and other towns in York- 
shire. 

Tue Metopists’ Cirus.— This har- 
monious society will commence its 16th 
season this month, in the course of 
which, a prize of ten guineas, the gift of 
Lord Saltoun, will be awarded to the 
composer of the best canzonet after the 
style of Haydn’s compositions. Mr. 
Hobbs will give a premium of five 
guineas for the best ballad, after the 
style of the late Charles Dibdin, to be 
sung without an accompaniment. The 
candidates to be confined to the profes- 
sional members of the club, who devote 
their time and talent to its services. 








WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


“ Medora at her lattice? —C. W. Hempel. 
“Twelve Chants and two Psalm tunes”—Martin 
Hodges. ‘“ Echo of the Opera,” No. 51, Overture 
to “ Les Diamans de la Couronne”—pianoforte 
duet—by A. Fessy. “The Emerald Isle Quad- 
rilles’—J. W. Davison. ‘The Choralist,” No. 2. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


My John Parry’s concert at the Mer- 
maid, Hackney—to-morrow Evening. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble in “ Norma,” 
at Covent Garden Theatre—this Even- 
ing, Saturday, and Tuesday. 

Mr. Paul Bedford in “ Norma,” at the 
Adelphi Theatre—every Evening. 

Miss Vinning at the Royal Adelaide 
Gallery—to-morrow, Monday, and Wed- 
nesday Evenings. 








Co Correspondents. 


In answer to numerous applications and com- 
plaints from our provincial friends, it is respect- 
fully stated that the “ Mustcat WorLp” is pub- 
lished EVERY THURSDAY, AT TWELVE O'CLOCK, 
so that London readers may be supplied in the 
course of the afternoon, and country subscribers 
will receive their copies by the same evening’s 
post, or through their respective agents, in the 
district where they reside. 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, 
which ensures the most punctual delivery, are— 
sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per 
quarter, paid in advance. Parties requiring a 
single number may receive it promptly, per post, 
by enclosing a fourpenny-piece in their order, 
post paid, to the office of the Journal in London, 

Correspondents are requested to observe, that 
all letters for the Editor, Works for Review, &c., 
must, henceforth, be sent, post and carriage free, 
to the care of Mr. H. CunnincHam, at the 
Musica Worup Orrice, No. 1, St. Martin’s 





Place, Totigrowmans many delays and dis- 
appointments having occurred through their being 
addressed to the former publishers. It is also 
necessary to notice, that communications re- 
ceived after Tuesday cannot be available for the 
current week’s number. 

“ Mr. H. Farmer.”—The pianoforte score of 
Mendelssohn’s work is published by Mr. Novello, 
the orchestra parts are printed at Leipzie, and 
can be obtained here. 

“ Mr. G. Evans” will find all he requires at 
Cocks and Co’s. 

“ Timotheus.”— Application should be made 
to Mr. Watts, Cirencester-place. 

“ Cecilia.”— Mr. Hollond, Vincent-square, is 
the secretary. 

“M. A.” is requested to send for a note to 
the Office. 

“ Zingarellis Te Deum.” —The contributor 
will be pleased to accept our acknowledgments ; 
his article will appear forthwith. 

“ Bath.” — Our correspondent’s notes are 
always in tune, though frequently not in time ; 
he shall hear from us ; in the meantime, we trust 
he is satisfied with what we have done. 

“ Birmingham.”—We have availed ourselves 
of the communication. 

“ Exeter.”"—We request a similar favour on 
all similar occasions, 

“P. C.” is thanked for his friendly letter ; 
his wishes shall be attended to in due course. 

“ B. A.”—We will avail ourselves of his kind- 
ness. 

“ Mr. Bartlett” will obtain what he requires at 
Messrs. Jeffreys and Nelson, Soho-square. 

“ Mr. W. J——n”—In about three weeks. 

“§. R.” is thanked. 

“ Robinson, Bussell, & Co.” shall hear from us. 

Our “ Coventry” correspondent has our sincere 
prayers for the triumph of his generous struggle 
in the good cause. 

Note.—Lists of New Publications and Adver- 
tisements, for the current week, cannot be received 


later than two o’clock on Wednesday. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Wessel and Stapleton’s Military Journal, 
Book 97, “La Reine Catarina,” 2nd set from 
“ Les Diamans de la Couronne.”— Wessel. 

VOCAL, 

Series of German Songs, No. 250, “ Within a 
Streamlet,” (The Trout.) By F. Schubert.— 
Wessel. 

Ditto, 238, “Sleep, sleep, my sweet one.” By 
Otto Nicolai.— Wessel. 

PIANOFORTE. 

“ Souvenir des Diamans de la Couronne.” By 
F. Kalkbrenner, Op. 152.— Wessel. 

(Euvres choisis d’Antoine de Kontski, No. 1, 
“Les Reproches,” (Meditation) in F. minor, 
Op. 42.— Wessel. 

Ditto, ditto, No. 2, “ Le Depart,” (Meditation) 
in G flat minor, Op. 42.— Wessel. 








POSTSCRIPT. 

Numerous communications containing 
the most flattering encouragement, from 
valued correspondents, have reached us ; 
of which our kind friends will please to 
accept this general acknowledgment. 

The Editor hopes the present Number 
will be found a fairer sample of his own 
intentions, and the best proof that exer- 
tions will not be wanting, to make the 
“ Musican Wortp” better, and wor- 
thier of the cause it espouses ,—may it be 
added,—and of public patronage ? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS BY WESSEL AND 
STAPLETON, 


67, Frith-street, Soho. 
RAND MUSICAL PRESENT for 


1842, THe Prince oF WALEs’ ALBUM, 
edited by FrepEriIc STAPLETON, price 15s., 
splendidly illustrated, and containing contribu- 
tions from FREDERIC CHOPIN, ADOLPHE 
HENSELT, Motiqve, Spor, G. A. MACFARREN, 
MENDELSSOHN, AuBER, W. H. Hotmes, E. J. 
Lover, J. W. Davison, Henry SMart, Henry 
Lincotn, OLtverR May, Louise BENDIXEN, 
Emma BeNDIXxXEN, ADELA MERLET, CHARLES 
Sataman, W. AspoLt, CLEMENT WHITE, 
BurGMULLER, WEBER, BEETHOVEN, LANNER, 
Lasirzky, Strauss, CARNAUD, Musarp, F. B. 
Jewson, JULLIEN, &c., combining every variety 
of style, and all of the highest excellence ; so that 
the inexperienced beginner, the aspiring amateur, 
and the accomplished professor, will find, in an 
equal degree, instruction and amusement. 


THE EMERALD ISLE QUADRILLES ; 
on Irish Airs, composed and dedicated to the 
Right Hon. Danrex O’ConnELL, M.P. for the 
counties Meath and Cork, and Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. By J. W. Davison, 4s. Napoleon, 
Royal Union, La Chasse, by JuLLIEN. Les 
Diamans de la Couronne, La Reine Catarina, La 
Reine Victoria, La Téte de Bronze, Musard. 
The Prince of Wales’ Quadrilles, by Carnaud ; 
and many new sets by Bosstsio, and others, 4s. 
each, and as duets, 4s. 


AUBER’S NEW OPERA, “ Les Diamans de 
la Couronne.” The overture and the whole of 
the music are now ready for sale. 

NEW SONGS. “Fairer the meads,” “ Come 
to the Greenwood,” MENDELssoHN. “ Ripling 
waters,” “ This day is Sunday,” Sponr. “ Sweet 
Village Bells,” “ ‘The Lover to his Mistress,” “I 
have wept mine eyes tearless,” ‘“ Let every 
British heart rejoice,” J. W. Davison. And 
upwards of 500 others by Moxique, LovIsE 
BenDIXEN, Procn, &c. Also a new edition of 
ScHvuBeErt’s celebrated song from Cymbeline, 
“Hark! hark! the Lark!” as sung by Miss 
ADELAIDE KemMBLE with tremendous applause. 
“Tue Britiso VocaL ALBum,” Nos. 1 to 13. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. _ Select 
works of WiLLt1AM STERNDALE BENNETT, in 
three numbers. MENDELSsouN’s “ Tempera- 
ments,” in two books. Tarantella, by Chopin, 
Op. 43. 


IN THE PRESS. “ Phantasmion” Sonata for 
the piano-forte, dedicated to E. J. Lover, by J. 
W. Davison, op. 7. Six New Works by Cnopin, 
consisting ofa Fantasia, Deux Nocturnes, Allegro 
de Concert, Troisieme Ballade, and Grande 
Polonaise ; also a new Sonata, by G. A. Mac- 
FARREN, and a Tarantella, by J. W. Davison. 


WEssEL AND STAPLETON, Publishers of 
Spohr’s Great Violin School, 67, Frith-street, 
Soho. 





HE MIRROR. On the 29th of 

December, was published, price 5s. 6d., 

Vol. IL, for 1841, embellished with a highly- 

engraved Portrait on steel, of the late Theodore 
Hook, Esq. 

*,* Weekly and Monthly Subscribers will be 
supplied through their respective Booksellers 
with a neatly-printed Cover for the Volume, at 
One Penny. 

Vols. XXXVI. and XX XVII. may still be had 

of the Publisher, price 5s. 6d. 


THe Mirror is published in Weekly Numbers, 
price 2d.; Monthly Parts, 8d.—10d. 











EW BAND MARCHES, sy Ster- 
PHEN GLoveER. 2s. each. Queen Vic- 
toria’s Band March; Prince Albert’s Band 
March; the Prince of Wales’ Band March ; the 
Royal Hussar March; the Retreat: Cavalry 
Band March; all arranged for the Piano-forte, 
2s, each. ‘To the thousands who already possess 
these popular Band Marches, no word of com- 
mendation need be given; to the millions who 
have yet to become acquainted with their merits, 
we can conscientiously recommend Stephen 
Glover’s Marches as the most effective, the most 
pleasing, and the most serviceable lessons ever 
offered to the young pianist. 
Jetferys and Nelson, 21, Soho-square. 


1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
NEW PERIODICAL WORKS 


Preparing for Publication by Mr. CunnincHAM. 
i, 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Miscellany, illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. 


7 


On the 29th of January, 1842, Price E1cHTEEN- 
PENCE, No. I. of 


AINSWORTH’S 
MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF ROMANCE, 
GENERAL LITERATURE, & ART ; 
EDITED BY 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ese. 
and illustrated with Designs on Steel & Woodcuts 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK: 
containing the Commencement of a New Work 
by Mr. Arnswortn, 
ENTITLED 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER, 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF HOGARTH; 


With Two Illustrations on Steel 
By GrorcE CRUIKSHANK; 
and Contributions from the most 
Writers of the day. 

“ We are glad to observe that Mr. Ainsworth 
is on the eve of starting a Magazine of bis own. 
There is hardly a literary man of the day more 
adapted for the Editorship of a monthly periodi- 
eal; a fact which has been abundantly proved by 
the great success with which he has conducted 
Bentley’s Miscellany.”—Observer. 


eminent 


A 
Companion to “The Tower of London.” 
On the 29th of March, 1842, 


Illustrated with magnificent Designs on Steel, 
and Woodcuts, Price One Shilling, 
the First Part of 


WINDSOR CASTLE: 
An Pistovical Romance, 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 


* About ! About! 
Search Winpsor CAstTLE, elves, within and out!” 
SHAKSPEARE: Merry Wives of Windsor. 
With two Illustrations on Steel, Designed and 
Etched 
By TONY JOHANNOT; 
and Woodcuts of the largest size, engraved 
by THompson, WiLttAms, and LANDELLS, from 
Designs by ALFRED DeLAMorTTe. 


To be Completed in Thirteen Shilling Parts. 


London: Hug Cunninauam, Saint Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square. 





Under the Patronage of Edmund Antrobus, Esq., 
M.P.; John Humphery, Esq., M.P. ; Benjamin 
Wood, Esq., M.P.; J. Q. Harris, Esq., M.P. 

RAND CONCERT, Sournwark. 
MISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE. 

MISS BINCKES (thirteen years of age, and 
Pupil of Mr. Aspull) has the honour of announc- 
ing to her Friends, the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Public of Southwark and its Vicinity, that she 
intends giving a Grand Miscellaneous Concert, 
in the Great Room of the Bridge-House Hotel, 
London Bridge, on Frrpay Evenine, Jan. 21, 
1842, to commence precisely at eight o'clock, 
when she will be assisted by the following emi- 
nent Artists:— Vocal Performers—Miss Adelaide 
Kemble, (who will sing two Romances by Schu- 
bert, and a Cavatina,) Miss Fanny Russell, 
Miss Binckes, and Miss Birch; Mr. James 
Bennett, Mr. Joseph Haigh, Signor Alfred Sola, 
Mr. Otto Feder, and Signor Giubilei. Instru- 
mental :—Violin, Mr. Eliason ; Oboe, Mr. Grattan 
Cooke; Violoncello, Mr Lindley; Harp, Mr. 
T. H. Wright. Grand Pianoforte, Miss Binckes. 
Conductor, Mr. Aspull. 

Single Tickets, 6s. each; Tickets to admit 
Four, One Guinea; and Reserved Seats, 8s. 6d. 
each ; to be had of Messrs. CoLLarp, Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, Cheapside; Mr. Peacuey, Music 
Warehouse, Bishopsgate Street; Mr. Turner, 
Musie Warehouse, Leadenhall Street; Messrs. J. 
and W. Rosrns, Stationers, 57, Tooley Street ; at 
the Bridge-House Hotel ; and of Miss BinckEs, 
Musical Repository, Old Kent Road. 

*,* To prevent disappointments, an early appli- 
cation for Tickets (and particularly the Reserved 
Seats, which are limited) is respectfully solicited. 





Just published. 
ji hase! SONGS, by Mixvar (of Bath). 


“ THE VILLAGE BELLS,” as sung by Mr. 
Millar with the greatest success, it being called 
for a third time, at the Liverpool concerts, Bath, 
Clifton, and Chester, and written expressly for 
him, by the late Haynes Bayly. “THe Serapu’s 
Prayer,” the poetry by Thomas Moore, Esq., by 
whose kind sanction, Mr. Millar is permitted to 
publish it. 

The above Songs may be obtained at the resi- 
dence of the Composer, No. 3, Edward-street, 
Bath, and also a catalogue of his vocal music, 
and of all music-sellers in the United Kingdom. 


Just Published, Price Eighteen-pence, 
/ SELF-INSTRUCTING 
£\% FRENCH GRAMMAR, by the French 
Master at Greek-street Academy, Soho, Author 
of “Sketches in France,” Editor of * The Stu- 
dent,” &c.; consisting of Twelve Easy Lessons, 
wherein the Parts of Speech, with all the Verbs, 
are exemplified by conversational phrases, calcu- 
lated to render the Speaking of French easy to 
English persons. 

London: HuGcu CunNINGHAM, 1, St. Martin’s 

Place, Trafalgar Square. 





Princes Street, in the Parish of St. Luke, Chelsea (at 
the Office of Tuomas C. SAvILL, No. 107, St. Martin’s 
Lane, in the Parish of Saint Martin-in-the-Vields, West- 
minster), and published by him at the Orrice or TuF 
MusicaL Wor.Lp, No. 1, St. MARTIN’S PLACK, TRA 
FALGAR Square, in the said Parish of St. Martin-in 
the-Ficlds, Westminster, all in the county of Middlesex. 
—Thursday, January 13, 1842. 

Sold also by—CnapreEts, Bond Street, D’ArMAINR 
and Co., Soho Square; Durr and Hoposon, Oxford 
Street; C. W. Mansy, Fleet Street; J. Keecay, Bur- 
lington Arcade ; MANN, Cornhill ; Betrs, Threadneedle 
Street; Cocks and Co., 20, Princes Street, Hanover 
Square; CRamMER, ApDISON, and BEALE, 201, Regent 
Street; O_iivier, Bond Street; FALKNER, 3, Old Bond 
Street; Z. T. Purpay, High Holborn ; Joun Lee, 410, 
West Strand ; JOHANNING, 122, Great Portland Street ; 
Mitts, Bond Street; Wessex and Srar.Leron, 67, Frith 
Street, Soho, London ;—W. Ernerrincton, Richmond, 
Surrey; ARNOLD & Son, Liverpool ; Sims & Dinnam, 
Manchester ; Wriantson & Wess, Birmingham, 








